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hundred illustrations are selected from Mr. Dresser’s 
“ Birds of Europe,” and the originals, of course, are 
of the very best. But we can say very little for the 
reproductions. We see that the old faults of this kind 
of colour process have not, in this case at all events, 
been overcome. Here and there one of the colours 
used has asserted itself out of place or shown uncalled- 
for strength. On the curlew’s plumage there appears 
a strange flush of carmine pink. This does not matter 
much to one who has known the curlew well for 
many years, and who knows that the colour is libel¬ 
lous. But how about “ the genuine seeker after 
trustworthy information on British birds,” who turns 
to the plate in order to find 'out how a curlew is 
coloured? Green, too, frequently shows itself when it 
is not wanted; and while colours have sometimes come 
out hard and crude, in other cases delicate tints have 
almost failed or played false, as in the legs of the reed- 
warbler, which do not agree in colour with the 
description. The barn owl is curiously blue, Richard¬ 
son’s skua green, and the dunlin, like several others, 
flushed with pink, while the head of the black-headed 
gull is much too bright and light a brown. Some 
plates are faint and indistinct. 

Altogether we cannot regard this new colour book 
as a success. The plates have been selected so as to 
give examples of the most typical species. But if the 
book was to prove of help and service to the genuine 
seeker after trustworthy information on the subject, the 
selection might have been a more useful one. The 
commonest birds have not in every case been chosen, 
for the blue-headed appears instead of Ray’s wagtail, 
and the mealy instead of the lesser redpoll; and it 
would have been better in the interests of the learner 
to carry this idea further, and to have illustrated some 
of the less common birds rather than well-known, con¬ 
spicuous, and easily identified species. For instance, 
the blackbird, robin, goldfinch, bullfinch, chaffinch, 
starling, jackdaw, rook, skylark, kingfisher, kes¬ 
trel, grouse, &c., might more usefully have been 
replaced by the woodlark, twite, siskin, brambling, 
grey shrike, woodchat, merlin, hobby, the harriers, 
shorelark, and some of the less conspicuously coloured 
waders and waterfowl. The guillemot in adult sum¬ 
mer dress figured here is the variety known as the 
ringed guillemot. This should have been stated in 
order to avoid leading a beginner astray. The posi¬ 
tions on the plate of the stormy and Leach’s petrels 
are wrongly stated, and should be reversed. 

The letter-press (which includes some account of 
every species of bird which has occurred in the British 
Islands) is of a popular character and very pleasantly 
written. The charming notes of the ways and habits 
of the birds have been taken at first hand, straight 
from nature, and are valuable and all the more 
interesting for that reason. But perhaps for this 
very reason they may seem sometimes to have been 
written from too limited a field of observation. At 
all events, if this were not rather a publisher’s than 
an author’s book, and more meant for the general 
public than for the naturalist, we might criticise 
some of the statements. To turn only to two species. 
With us the hedge-sparrow's song is certainly not 
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commenced in March; nor do we think the missel- 
thrush is so very conservative in its choice of a nest¬ 
ing site, or that from four to six is the usual number 
of eggs laid by this bird; or, again, that the missel- 
thrush will be found sitting on a full clutch towards 
the end of February in Britain generally, though it 
may lay in that month in the south. To continue 
about the same bird; after the late Prof. Newton’s 
observations, any doubt can hardly still exist about its 
“ supposed ” fondness for mistletoe berries. As no 
attempt has been made to husband space by con¬ 
densing information or avoiding occasional discursive¬ 
ness, the account given of each species is not so com¬ 
prehensive as one might expect to find in this bulky 
volume, but all the birds are described, as well as the 
eggs and nests of all except the occasional visitors. 

(3) The aim of Mr. Pycraft’s book is to present the 
reader with a general survey of the principal groups 
of modern birds, such as are likely to be met with 
in zoological gardens or in museums. Of necessity 
many of the less-known species do not find a place 
here. In no single volume would it be possible to 
give anything like an intelligible description of the 
14,000 different species of known birds. The reader, 
however, will find a concise account of some of the 
more important facts with regard to the life-history 
of the birds of Great Britain and of their European 
relatives, as well as of a number of the more remark¬ 
able birds of other lands. To give this in about 160 
pages of rather large print was, even so, to attempt 
too much. Too much has been attempted in a small 
space. The treatment is very slight. Those who 
know absolutely nothing about birds will doubtless 
learn a good deal by studying these pages; and if the 
book wishes to claim the merit of displaying the bird- 
world at little more than a glance, why, certainly, a 
very long book was not required. Cheapness is a 
great merit in a book of this kind, but may perhaps 
be overdone. About 160 pages of letter-press on good 
thick paper, and thirty coloured plates, besides wood- 
cuts, for six shillings is too much to expect, and 
something is likely to suffer. But if the plates make 
a critical ornithologist shudder, thev will give the 
general reader a very fair idea of the birds they repre¬ 
sent, and they are a marvel at the price. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Handbook of Learned Societies and Institutions — 
America. Pp. viii+592. (Washington, D.C. : The 
Carnegie Institution, 1908.) 

To the Carnegie Institution a debt of gratitude is due 
for the preparation of a handbook of the learned 
societies and institutions of the world. The present 
volume is the first instalment, and deals with the 
societies of the western hemisphere, for it includes 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, the West Indies, 
Central and South America. 

The supervision of the work was entrusted by the 
Carnegie trustees to the Librarian of Congress, and 
its organisation was placed in the hands of Mr. J. 
David Thompson, of the library' staff, who has edited 
the volume, the material having been compiled by 
Mrs. Lucy C. Daniels Thompson and Miss Mary F. 
Griffin. Pending decision as to further publication, 
the remaining material relating to societies and institu- 
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lions of the Old World will be kept on file available 
for consultation at the Library of Congress. 

The names of the societies are placed in alphabetical 
order in various sections, the first containing the 
national societies of the United States, and the second, 
local societies and institutions; these together occupy 
426 pages out of a total of 537. The volume contains 
twenty-four pages of addenda and corrections, and an 
excellent index of thirty pages. 

Each entry commences with the official name of 
the society or institution, its postal address, and the 
name of the official, if any, to whom communications 
should be addressed. Notes of its history are given, 
including dates of foundation and incorporation and 
changes of name and organisation, and if it possesses 
a library the number of volumes is stated; its object; 
time and place of meeting; number of members and 
fees; the exact titles of its publications and any special 
publications; the mode of distribution of publications; 
and a statement of research funds and prizes. 

It is a remarkable book, not only for its size, but 
for the large amount of information it contains and 
the evident care that has been taken in its preparation. 
It is to be regretted that the entries are not numbered, 
for it would be interesting to know how many associa¬ 
tions there are in the New, World; it would be too 
laborious to count the names in the book, but the 
first ninety-five pages contain those of no fewer than 
125 national societies in the United States. The in¬ 
stitutions are not all what would be usually considered 
as scientific societies, although, no doubt, the works 
that they perform are carried out in accordance with 
the scientific spirit. 

The index is well arranged; the sciences are printed 
in capitals with references to the pages on which 
societies dealing with them are to be found; the full 
names of societies are in Roman, and those of publi¬ 
cations which do not carry the names of the societies 
which publish them are printed in italics; it may not 
be generally known that many of the American 
journals are published by societies, and not by in¬ 
dividuals and firms as is often done in this country. 

The book is well printed, and cannot fail to be of 
great use to those interested in American societies and 
their work; its production reflects great credit on all 
concerned with its preparation and publication. 

H. M. 

Supplementum Conspectus Florae Graecae. Auctore 

E. de Halacsy. Pp. iv+132. (Leipzig: W. Engel- 

mann, 1908.) Price 6 marks. 

The publication of this supplement only four years 
after the completion of the main work shows once 
more how, far from exhausting the interest in the 
exploration of a country, a good flora rather acts as 
a most effective stimulus in widening and deepening 
it. As the. main work was noticed in detail in this 
Journal (vol. Ixxiv., p. 314), it may suffice here 
to state that the bulk of the supplement consists 
in additions of new localities, mostly from recent 
collections; but there is also a considerable access 
of species not recorded in the original “ Conspectus,” 
and of entirely new forms. The species referred to 
in one way or another amount to about 1600, certainly 
enough to justify the issue of a supplement. The 
disposition of one genus, Taraxacum, has been 
entirely recast after Handel-Mazzetti’s new mono¬ 
graph. As it now stands, it comprises nine species 
against two in Boissier’s “ Florae Orientalis,” and 
five in the “Conspectus.” 

The treatment of nomenclature is commendably 
conservative; but why, then, the obsolete Wilckia for 
the well-known Malcolmia? One point, however, 
challenges criticism. In the original “ Conspectus ” 
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we have already two systems of authors’ quotations. 
In the body of the book we find, for instance, 
Acantholimon echinus, L. ; in the index it is Acantho- 
limon echinus, Bois. In the body of the supplement 
this species stands simply as Acantholimon echinus, 
whilst the index has it as Acantholimon echinus (L.); 
and many similar instances might be quoted. The 
correct citation is Acantholimon echinus, Boiss., or 
according to a now rather common fashion, Acantho¬ 
limon echinus (L.), Boiss. 

We hope there may be in four or five years’ time 
another supplement with a general index to the whole 
work, including the supplements. This is very much 
needed, and it will give the author an opportunity of 
revising his citations according to a uniform plan, 
preferably that of the “Vienna rules.” Then, we 
trust, will also disappear the rather numerous 
printers’ errors which disfigure the index of the pre¬ 
sent supplement. Otto Stapf. 

Grundriss de-r Kristallographic fur Studierende und 
cum Selbstunterricht. By Gottlob Linck. Pp. 
vi + 256. Second edition. (Jena : Gustav Fischer, 
1908.) Price 10 marks. 

In the preface to the first edition, published twelve 
years ago, Prof. Linck remarked that he wished to 
place in the hands of chemists and others to whom 
some knowledge of the properties of crystallised 
matter was necessary a book that should be moderate 
in cost and should discuss with sufficient fulness, yet 
in simple language, the elements of crystallography. 
Except for the alterations necessitated by the advances 
made in both the subject itself and the methods of 
teaching it during the interval that has elapsed, the 
second edition follows closely on the lines of the first. 
The thirty-two classes of possible crystalline symmetry 
are subdivided into six systems in the usual way, and 
the proper .undertanding of the symmetry peculiar to 
each class has been much facilitated by the admirable 
illustrations, reproduced from photographs of wooden 
models, which have been introduced into this edition; 
the author now adopts Groth’s nomenclature. 

In the earlier edition, although Miller’s notation was 
used as well as Naumann’s, preference was given to 
the latter; the reverse is now the case, with consequent 
improvement in simplification. Space, too, has been 
saved, which has been utilised for a fuller discussion of 
the physical properties of crystals. More attention is 
paid to the relation between crystalline form and 
chemical composition, in connection with which so 
great an extension of knowledge has taken place dur¬ 
ing recent years. The utility of the book would have 
been vastly increased had a chapter or two been de¬ 
voted to some simple methods for determining the 
morphological and optical constants of crystals. 

The printing and general appearance of this edition 
are all that might be expected of the well-known Jena 
publisher. G* F. H. S. 

A Hill Country: its Physical Features and their Sig¬ 
nificance a By Russell F. Gwinnell. Pp. vi + 26; 
with geological map. (London : George Philip and 
Son, Ltd.,. 1908.) Price is. net. 

Mr. Gwinnell has prepared a contoured relief model 
of a district in the northern Clyde basin on which 
contours are taken at each 230 feet, and the vertical 
and horizontal scales are the same. The pamphlet is 
intended to be used with the model, and together they 
form a general illustration of those physical features 
which constitute what Is known as scenery. The 
model and booklet should prove of real service to those 
teachers of geography who base their teaching as 
much as possible upon experiment and observation. 
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